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ABSTRACT 

This study reports a portion of a series of 
investigations designed to determine to .what extent credibility 
scales can be generalized. The investigation data was collected in 
six phases, representing six subject populations. All of the subjects 
were either college students or non- student adults* Subjects were 
asked to respond to one of four political figures, each representing 
a wide range of political viewpoints. Semantic differential-type 
scales, representing dimensions of source credibility reported by 
various researchers, and Likert-type statements on an eleven-step 
continuum bound by bipolar adjectives were used to measure potential 
communication behavior and response to communication behavior^ The 
results suggested that researchers should not expect exactly the same 
dimensionality of source credibility for all subject populations. 
(Author/LG) 
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ABSTRACT 



This paner reports a portion of a series of i^^^ c.tigations designed to 
determine general liability of source credibility scc::3 across various types 
of sources and various types of subjects. Semantic v.^^fferential-scales that 
have Leeii found to load on factors of source credibinty in previous investi- 
gations v/ere combined to provide an item pool for this ?>tuuy. Six groups of 
subjects were asked to respond to public figures on the i^na^es. Sub:''3Cts 
included a random sample of adults in Bloomington-Hormal , Illinois, a random 
sample of adults in Peoria, Illinois, college students in basic communication 
and speech c'l asses at Illinois State University, the University of Southern 
California, Hampton Institute ^ and iiihon University in Tokyo, Japan. Results 
of the investigation indicate that the factor structure for source credibility 
for public figures varies from one subject ^ triple to nother. The implica- 
tions of this variability for resear : on ;.uurce cred' :)ility are discussed 
aiid suggestions are provided for researchers concerned v/itu this variable. 
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GEi^ERALIZABILITV OF SOURCE CREDIBILITY SCALES FOR PUBLIC FIGURES 



Uliether source credibility is an inoortant variable in nersuasion is no 
longer a real question. An extensive body of literature has developed over 
tliCi past two decades indicatinrj that source credibility may be the single 
most important variable in determining persuasive effects of communication. 
Researdieri, in tne area of persuasion have become increasinply aware that 
source credibility must be controlled and/ or measured in nersuasion studies 
in order to account for either main effects of credibility, interaction 
effects of credibility, or contamination due to the credibility variable. 
Similarly, source credibility as a terminal effect of persuasion has 
received increasing attention from researchers in ti\e field. 

This increased recognition of the importance of source credibility in 
research on persuasive communication has created a demand for measurinq 
instruments which can reliably tap the crecJibility variable. Two sets of 
scales have been the predominate choice of researchers in the field of 
speech communication. These are the scales developed by [-cCroskey (1966) 
and by Berlo, Lemert, and Hertz, (1969). Use of either of these scales 
presumes the multi-dimensionality of the source credibility construct. 
Both sets viere developed utilizing the methodology of factor analysis. 
Both include dimensions concerning the competence and the character of 
the communication source, In addition, the Berlo instrum.ent includes scales 
to measure the dynamism of the source. The Berlo instrument employes the 
semantic differential approach to measurCTent. While [IcCroskey reports 
both Likert-type and semantic different! el -type scales, tho :emantic 
differential-tyn;^ scales ar^^ :/ie ones which prec na^// ch sen 

for use. 

Tfjese s.::ts ot .ca"i--'; vi ritual' ■ i r^-nt^ ca . ooth n -^e ..:od 
their ueve -'eui ai^d in -ii. :ales tiie::3elv3r i-/7 ..i tiie rapt" on of 
Lhe dynamism ens ion being p esent in tlie BerK instrur^ent. The only 
important difference in the development of the scales is that one (iicCroskey) 
was based on research with undergraduate students v/hile tho other (Berlo) 
was based on the sample of adults in the Lansing, ^jichigan area. The 
development of both sets of scales was predicated upon subjects* responses to 
public figures. Since tiio scales are so similar and v/ere based on two 
different subject populations, many people have assumed that these scales 
are higiily general izable and, as a result, have used them to measure many 
types of com.r'ni cation sources. 

Tucker (1371) has noted the error in assuming that these scales are 
universal. He notes that varying subject-type or source-type nay cause the 
dimensionality of source credibility scales to change. ilcCroskey, Scott, 
and Young (1S71) provided a direct test of the general izability of these 
scales. Their- results indicated that the use of either nf these sets cf 
scales to measure the credibility of sources viho v/cre either spoures or 
peers, when the research subjects v/ere adults, would be undefendable. They 
also found that scales developed by ilorman (1963) ^ [larkham (1968):, and 
L-i'HteJiead (19G3) did not generalize to sources of this type. It is clear 
from the Tucker critique and the ilcCroskey, Scott, and Young research that 
resaarciiers concerned with source credibility should be advised to factor 
analyze their source credibility scales prior to their use as either 
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dependent or independent variables. Unfortunately, that advice is much 
easier to give, under some circumstances, than it is to follovf. Some 
viritors concerned with factor analysis suggest that thev^e is a need for at 
least ^00 subjacts for a factor analysis to be justified (e.g., Guilford, 
19G^^), It is very common to find studies concerned v/ith source credibility 
that do not have this size of sample. In addition, many sti»dios include only 
a single source. Factor analysis of data provided by subjects all respond- . 
ing to the same source is of very questionable value. Unless there is 
considerable variability in the subje/t popj^lation, the resultinq factor 
structure may be meaningless, as in the case of the Whitehead (1963) study. 

An alternative to the ''factor analyze everytime" advice is a series 
of investigations designed to determine just hov/ far credibility scales 
can be generalized. The current paper is a report of a portion of such a 
series of investigations. Tin's series of studies assumes that three 
elements may contribute to a lack of general izability of factor structures 
and source credibility measuring instruments^ The firsts and most obvious 
element which may contribute to the lack of general i zabi lity , is in the 
scales employed. The major factor analytic studies concerning credibility 
have all used different item pools. Consequently, the obtained differences 
in factor structures could be simply a function of the difference in items 
e;!iployed. The second element thct may contr 'jute to the lack of general iz- 
abi**ity is differences in researoi subject-., ^h'th the exueotiori of the 
roscarcii by i3orlo (19G9) , t\)3 research sub ccts in aV of the factor 
analytic investigations [save been college . .udents , more specific: ly, vjhite 
collcfge stud ents . Even the novice behavior: :': "i corruni cati on £ ;i learns 
iiov questionable it is to generali::e from c: lege student: to .ri It 
population. But beyond that, v/ith n either student popuiat^ . n\ m adult 

population there are many . sub-cultural groupings. To employ p : :^ nately 

white college students as subjects and then to generalize even to college 
students as a whole is dangerous. There has been no research examining 
non-w.hite groups within our society and their responses in terms of source 
credibility dimensions. 

The third and possibly the most important element v^hich may contribute 
to the lack of generalizabi li ty of source credibility instruments is 
differences i*" source- type. Do ve respond on the same psychological dimensions 
to all types of sources? The research reported by McCroskey, Scott, and 
Young (1371) indicates that we may not. tlie subjects in their study 
responded to peers on four dimensions while responding to spouses on six 
dinr-iisions. It v;ould appear, therefore, that if we are to obtain source 
credibility measuring instruments v/hich have any general i zabi lity at alls 
those instruments must be based upon specific source-types. The current 
series of investigations is involved with the following catagories. of 
source-type: public figures ^ peers, spouses, mass media, organization 
sources, teachers, superiors in an organization, subordinates in an 
organization, and members uf a small croup communication task-group. Other 
catagories of source- type may be added later as the need becomes apparent. 
The present report is concerned with the source- type most often considered 
in previous investigations--publ ic figures. 

Of equal and possibly greater importance than the question of factor 
structure is the question of factor importance. Just because a given 
dimension appears in a number of factor analytic studies, this does not 
^ mean that that dimension has any social utility. The primary reason for 
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the development of measures of source credibility is so that researchers 
may use ineasures of credibility to predict variance in communication or 
o'cher behavior* Consequently, the current series of investiqations took 
additional measures relating to potential communication behavior and 
responses to ccmmuni cation behavior from each subject for each source. 
The da'^a v/ere then analyzed to determine the ability of obtained credibility 
dimensions to predict tiiese variables. 

iiETHCD 

Tne current investioation employed as its initial item pool 53 semantic 
differential- type scales represent! nq the dimensions of source credibility 
reported by ilorman {13i>3), McCroskey (1%C), Ilarkham (19G0), Whitehead {19G8), 
and lierlo, Lemert, and Mertz (1%9). All of the scales with hiqii loadings 
on given factors in these studies v/ere included, but because of several 
duplications of itemss the item pool n^as reduced to 53. After the first 
(pilot)phase of this study^ ^"^ items in the oriqinal data ^ool v-ere omittc - 
The first phase of the study Involved four source-types. The 11 items 
omitted failed to have satisfactory factor loadings on an: factor for any 
source-type. Four additional it'3rns v/ere added to the iteir, pool after this 
investigation- Those items vjorc added for the purpose of trenntheninn 
obtained factors in the first nvGStigation that an^eared to be clear 
dirk^nsions of response but v/hich had only 2 or 3 i t;::ms vnth satisfactory 
loadings. For phases 2 thru thr^reforo, the iten pool vas compc^^ed of ^16 
semantic differential- type scales. (See Appendix ^j. 

iieasure: of poi::ntial communication ;.ehavior "id response to :ommuni- 
C it-ion beha^^ or viere Likert typc statements v;ith response options falling on 
an eleven-step continuum bound by bipolar adjectives. In the first (pilot) 
phase of the investination only four of these items v;ere included. This 
nuiuber was expanded to nine in the subsequent phases. (See Appendix A.) 

SOURCES 

The public figures employed v/ith the ^^jnerican subjects in this 
inv£istigation were President Richard Nixon, Vi ce. President Spiro Agnev/, 
Senator Tea Kennedy, Senator George McGovern , Mayor John Lindsey, Governor 
George liallace. Governor Ronald Reagan^ and Senator Edmund Muskie. These 
sources were selected because it vjas believed that the overwhelming 
majority of tiie subjects in the study vfould be familiar v/ith the sources 
and because these individuals represent a v^ide range of political vievjpoints 
V7hich should insure considerable variability in subject response. Each sub- 
ject was askod to respond to only one public figure. IJhich public figure the 
individual v/as asked to evaluate v/as determined randomly. 

In the phase of this investigation which employed Japanese college 
students J tue %erican sources were not included. Rather , the subjects were 
asked to select a public figure i/ell knovjh in Japan (of their choice) and 
tlien respond to that individual* As in the other phases of the study^ each 
subject responded to only one public. figure. 
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SUGJECT TYPE 

The data for this investigation were collected in six phases, represent- 
ing six subject populations. All of the subjects vvere either college students 
or^a random sample of non-student adults. Phase one of the investination 
(tha pilot study) involved 212 randomly selected adults living in either 
Bloomington or ilormal, Illinois. These individuals v/ere contacted directly 
by 12 graduate student interviewers. This phase of the study was completed 
durino'the sprinq of 1971. Phase 2 of this investigation involved 553 
randoiiily selected adults in Peoria, Illinois. These individuals were 
contacted directly by 18 graduate student intervieviers. Phase 3 and 4 of 
the investigation involved predominately v/hite college students'. Phase 3 
was composed of 434 undergraduate students at II. Tois State University. 
Phase 4 involved 130 undorgraduE - students at th. University of Southern 
California. "ha"e 5 of the inve; t.-"gatic ^ involvec 107 black undergraduate 
stuoents from han,,3ton Institute. - hase of the 1 -vestigation involved 
54 undey^graduate students from .1 i n Uni arsity in Tokyo, Japan. All of 
tlie credent samoles v.'ero cottipose jf undergraduates enrolled in basic spcvsdi" 
or ccr.muni cation classes. The i -riruments were adrinistered during 
regit iar class time. 

p/V]-/. ; iALYSIS 

G£:a from the six - n-ses ? this nves v:-:!- ere analyzed 

sepc a ;sly Tiie data v sre £ j. ' -t- .! t : prrrcipt. cctt,,- onents factor analysis 
a,.ci varima rotation. Unit^ ua:. inserted in the diagonals. An eigenvalue 
of 1.0 was established as the criterion for termination of factor extraction. 
For an item to bo considered loaded on a resulting factor, a loading of 
.GO or hiqher was required with no loading of .40 or higher on any other 
factor. For a factor to be considered meaningful, the a priori requirement 
was set that at least tv/o scales must be loaded on that factor. All data 
analyses vjere performed with the cooperation of the computation center at 
Illinois State University. 

VLhere sample size permitted (in excess of 400) the data were divided 
into 2 sub-sets and analyzed to determine v\fhether internal v:eplication was 
possible. In phase 2, the Peoria adults, subjects were randomly assigned 
to the tv;o sub-sets. In phase 3, the Illinois State University students, 
the data were divided by the sax of the respondent. 

The second phase of the data analysis employed step-wise multiple 
regression analyses. Scores were computed for each obtained dimension of 
credibility for each subject sample based on all of the items with 
satisfactory factor loadings on the given dimensions. So that the scores 
on tiie various dimensions could be placed on the same continuum for com- 
parison, the obtained score for each dimension was divided by the number 
of items loading on that dimension. These scores were then employed as 
predictor variables in multiple regression analyses. The criterion 
variables for the analyses v;ere the measures of potential communication 
behavior and responses to communication behavior. Each criterion 
measure was analyzed separately. 

The criterion established for termination of the step-wise multiple 
reqression and analyses fas when an entering variable in the analysis had 
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a nonsignificant (pc .05) partial cor^alation vn'th the criterion variable or 
when extraction of an additional step v/culd account for less than a one 
per cent increase in variance accounted for from the analysis. 

Tiici first multiple regression analyses conducted were based on the factor 
structure for tho data sample under consideration (e.g, the Peoria factor 
structure for the Peoria data). Subsequently, analyses Here conducted 
employing the factor structure for other data samples on the data under 
consideration (e.q., the Japan factor structure on the Peoria data.) The 
oata frc":' phases 2-6 'ere examinee in this mr^ner. 

R ESULTS 

factor Analyses 

Factor analysis of the data f - am phase 1 of the irvesx" nation (Bloomington- 
^Icrmel; iuuicated a four-factor sc ution v/hich account-J fo* 7 0 per cent of 
e t.)tal variance o- the satisfacior scales. These our fa: /^rs vere 
oeU-:; "competence,'' "extrovcrs\ :r "soci i;., lity ?.nc ^nsir^c. 

' reports t!ie factor loar 1n^- ' r the omin:. itei^s v -,^r::. "^ctor. 

rc::;jlts of tii-. analyses ror phase 2 of the investigation (Peoria) 
nuicato tne presence of five factors in each sub-set of the data. These 5 
factors v;ere labeled competence "extroversion," "sociability," 
"composures" and "character." These factors accounted for 72 per cent of 
tiie total variance of the satisfactory scales in one sub-sample and 69 per 
cent of the total variance in the other sub-sample. As is noted in Table 2, 
almost perfect replication between the two sub-samples was obtained. 

Phase 3 (Illinois State) analyses indicated four factors for both male 
and fehiale subjects. These four factors v/ere labeled "competence ," "compsoure," 
"extroversion/ and "character." These factors accounted for 64 per cent 
of the total variance of tiie satisfactory scales for male subjects and 63 oer 
cent of total variance for female subjects. Again ^ as vras found in pliase 2, 
almost perfect replication uas obtained betv?een the t\/o sub-sets of the 
sample. Sex did not have an observable im.pact of the factor structures. 

The aiialyses of the phase 4 (Southern California) data indicated the 
presence of only three credibility dimensions. The three factors obtained 
were labeled "General Evaluation," "Extroversion j" and "Composure." These 
factors accounted for 63 per cent of the total variance of the satisfactory 
scalu:S. (See Table 4). 

Tiic ciata for phase Li (Hampton Institute) indicated the presence of five 
credibility dimensions. The five factors were labeled "General Evaluation," 
"Extroversion," "Composure," "Dynamism," and "Sociability." These factors 
accounted for 57 per cent of the total variance of the satisfactory scales. 
(See Table 5). 

The final factor analysis, that for phase 6 (Japan), rei^ulted in a 
four- factor solution v;hich accounted for 64 per cent of the total variance 
of the satisfactory scales. (See Table 6). The four factors viere labeled 
"Character-Sociability/' "Composure," "Competences" and "Extroversion." 
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Taken as a group the results of the factor analyses suggest the oresence 
of different factor structures for the populations in the samples > ip oyed in 
this study. HovjGver, it uould appear that approximately five esser, nally 
similar dimensions of response are associated viith the source cradioility of 
public figures across several pooulations. The "Competence" dimension is 
similar to factors found in a number of previous studies. This dimension has 
to do v'ith the expertness or qualifications of the individual. The "Character" 
dimeJision obtained in fiese analyses is similar to the "Character" and 
"Trustworthiness" dimensions observed in previous research. This dimension 
appears to relate to the honesty and essential goodness of tlie public figure. 
The "Sociability" dimension, Vv'hich v<as observed as an individual factor in 
three phases of the study, should be considered a "nevi dimension." It is 
principally comnosed of scales relating to the personality of the public 
figure. Vlhen tliis dimension did not appear as a separate factor, ^li^--.? items 
tended to combine witli sUher "Character" or "General Evaluat' - ' a fourth 
consistent f-^t " ob - in this ^ estiqation vjas "C:mposure. " ,.i1s factor 
aopeared in "all .ix 0hoS-:S of the study, the scales representing this dimension 
appeared to tap a response to a public figure's exhibited anxiety level. The 
final factor observed v/as "Extroversion," which appeared in all six phases of 
the investigation. This factor seems to represent tiie aggressiveness or 
talkativeness of the public figure. 

In two of the analyses "Competence" and "Character" combined to form a 
"General Evaluation" factor. In the Hampton Institute sample "Extroversion" 
divided into two facte ■ which Mere labeled "Extroversion" and "Dynamism. 
Tlie reasons for these differences in factor structure are not clear. However, 
the comparatively small samples in phases 4, 6, and G .nay bo important. 
There was considerably more consistency among the results from the samples in 
the first three phases of the study. In each of these samples, the sample 
size vias substantially larger. 

Regression Analyses 

The regression analyses provided data with regard to three important 
questions. The first of these was "Can the dimensions of credibility predict 
substantial variance in potential communication-related behavior?" The second 
qu'^sticn was "Do differences in factor structure among six populations affect 
the ability of source credibility dimensions to predict cotnmuni cation- related 
behavior?" The final question was "What is the comparative importance of 
observed credibility dimensions in the prediction of potential communication- 
related behavior?" 

Table 7 reports the multiple correlations obtained for the regression 
analyses that were based on the individual samples own factor structures. 
As is indicated in Table 7, it was possible to predict substantial variance 
on the nine criterion variables on the basis of the scores on the credibility 
dimensions. For most of the samples on most of the criterion variables the 
obtain'^d multiple correlations ranged from .5 to .7. The main exception was 
observed with the Japan sample, vjhere substantially less variance was predictable, 
Tiiis is suggestive of a cultural difference between Japan and the U.S. The 
other exception related to the ability of source credibility to predict the 
fourth criterion variable for all samples. This criterion variable was 
concerned with the subjects' behavior in seeking communication vjith the public 
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finure. A coinpari ti voly small pcrtion of the variance in this behavior was 
found to be predictable. A possible reason for this relatively poor prsdict- 
aLility is that nest of the subjects in all of the samples K'ould never have 
direct interpersonal comniuni cation vfith any of the public figures studied. 
Pxathers the subjects would probably only be receivers of mediated coi^muni cation 
from these sources. Consequently j responses to this criterion variable may 
have iiad substantially higher error variance associated vjith them than 
responses to the other criterion variables. 

The ansv/er to our first question, therefore, is a qualified "yes." 
Dimensioj^s of credibility can predict substantial variance in potential 
communi cation-related behavior. 

Tables 8 - IJi report the multiple correlations obtained from both the 
primary and supplernentary regression analyses. The primary analyses employed 
the factor structure for tlie predictor variables that was generated by the 
same subjects who provided the responses representing the criterion variables, 
The supplementary analyses used factor structures based on the other data 
samples. Those results give some indication of the relative importance of 
using a population's own factor structure for the prediction of their 
con^nunication-related behavior as cpposed to using a factor structure generated 
for another population. An examination of the results reported in Tables 
8-12 strongly si:ggests that the source of the factor structure is relatively 
unimportant. Roughly equivalent multiple correlations v/ere obtained on all 
of the criterion variables regardless of which factor structure served as the 
basis of the predictor variable. The only exception to this v/as the compari tively 
lov/er multiple correlations generated when the iSouthern California factor ^ 
structure v.^as used to predict the criterion variable data supplied by the 
Peoria and Illinois State samples. The reason for tins deviation is unclear. 

The answer to our second question, therefore ^ appears to be "no." 
Differences in factor structure among the six populations investigated in this 
study did not substantially affect the ability of credibility dimensions to 
predict communication-related behavior. 

The third important question to which the regression analyses were directed 
was concerned with the compari tive importance of obtained credibility dimensions 
in t«ie prv:;diction of potential communication- related behavior. Tables 13 - 21 
report the regression equations obtained for the criterion variables for each 
sanple. An examination of these equations indicates that all of the dimensions 
of credibility obtained in this study contributcdj under certain conditions, 
to tije prediction of potential communi cation- related behavior. However 5 the 
ti/o dimensions which regularly arxounted for the most variance v/ere "Competence" 
and "Character." In several instances 9 these were the only tv/o credibility 
dimensions indicating significant predictive pov/er. 

Conclusions : 

The current investigation was designed to test the general izability of 
source credibility factors and scales for public figures across diverse 
subject populations. In addition, the study was designed to generate information 
concerning the importance of any observed lack of general i zabi 1 ity. 

The results of this investigation suggest. that researchers should not expect 
exactly the same dimensionality of source credibility for all subject populations. 
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Substantial differences in factor structure i.'cre observed. Hot only i;cre 
oifferent nunibers of dimensions obtained from different populations, but even 
v/hen tiia same dimension appeared for more than one subject population the 
scales representing tliat dimension viere not alv.'ays identical. Hn the surface 
these results sugaest a severe problem for the development of measures of 
source credibility of public figures that can be used across a variety of 
subj'>ct populations. However, further examination of the data sugnests that 
such a conclusion is probably unwarranted. The results of the repression 
analyses indicated that the o!.>served variability in factor structure does not 
seriously affect the ability of those factor structures to predict the same 
potential communication- related beiiavior. Consenuently , the scales reporter, 
in Table 2? are sugoested for use across populations. These scales can be 
exDGcteu to tap alVof the dimensions observed in the six phases of this 
study While i.i some instances an investigator may obtain more information 
from these scales than he needs (the behavior v.'hich he may vnsh to Predict 
may not be related to one or inore dimensions being m-asured), the use of these 
scales ought to provide reasonable assurance that necessary information -ill 
be available. 

It should be stressed that the scales re commendedjj). Table 22 are 
racomioended onjx for the measurement of the credibility of public fi^J^^^s 
Th^ir use fo7~Sher types of sources may be totally inappropriate. It should 
also be stressed .that as extensive as the current investigation u-as, these 
results <;hoiji"H( not be considered representative of all potential subject 
Pop-.lations. Uhile there may be comparatively less need f or . repli cation 
rSoarch with general American populations, there i. clearly e need for research 
with other sub-cultural populations v.-ithin the Uniteo States and cultures 
represented in other nations. In addition, there is.need for research which 
employs tnese or similar credibility scales and obtains more direct measures 
of actual (ratner than potential) communication-related behavior. This ana 
orevious researci^ strongly suggests that source creoibility plays a major 
'role in communication behavior. The need now is for research tnat can 
specify quantatively the degree of that relationship. 
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TABLE 1 

Rotated Factor Loadings for Bioomincjton-^lormal Sample 



Scale 



Factor 

Corrinetence Extroversi on Soci abi 1 i ty 



CoiuDosurc 



TalkatiVG-Silent -.17 

Attractive-Repulsive .3G 

Good natured-Irritable .23 

Unqualified-Qualified -.91 

Inexpert-Expert -.84 

Valuable-Worthless .81 

Gloomy-Clicerful - .17 

Unfriendly-Friendly -.36 

Composed- Exci tabl e . 23 

Calm-/\rixious .26 

Headstrong-; li Id -.IE 

Active-Passive .23 

ileek- Aggress i vc - , 25 

Incompetent-Competent - .83 
Undependable- Responsible -.87 

Bold-Timid .18 

Extroverted- I ntroverted . 1 2 
Inexperienced-Experienced - .76 

Eigenvalue 4.39 

Percent of Variance 27 



.74 

.10 

.01 

.00 
-.09 

M 
~Sj1 
-.16 
.01 
.01 
.76 
.70 

-.71 

-.16 

-,08 
.72 
.71 

-.33 

3.35 
19 



.13 
.73 
.82 
-.12 
-.17 
.37 
-.77 
-.63 
.13 
.31 
-.19 
.24 
-.11 
-.24 
-.19 
.03 
.17 
-.02 

2.73 



15 



.06 
.05 
.07 
-.13 
-.15 
.08 
-.16 
-.11 
.90 
.G2 
-.06 
.00 
.13 
-.17 
-.13 
.21 
.09 
-.05 

Total 
1.70 12.67 



09 



7C 
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.Ll 2 

Rotated Factor Loadings for Subsets of Peoria Sample 



Scale 



Factor 

Character Extroversion Composure Competence Sociability 



buDset 


A 

n 


D 
D 


A 


b 




L> 


A 

A 


D 
D 


A 


n 

L; 


Sociable-Unsociable 


30 


17 


27 


27 


-13 


-13 


-12 


-22 


-74 


-/u 


li^irvous-Poised 


-12 


-22 


-05 


-10 


VA 


77 


18 


35 


12 


08 


CI leerful -Gloomy 


25 


39 


17 


18 


-11 


-14 


-13 


-11 


-84 




Tense- Relaxed 


-27 


-19 


-OC 


-06 


33 


o o 
oo 


Oo 


12 


OP 

Uo 


Id 


Dishonest- Honest 


-82 


-79 


07 


-00 


14 


22 


1 y 


oo 

cc 


Uu 


- 1 u 


Selfisil- Unselfish 


-77 


-70 


03 


00 


20 


lb 


1 1 




HQ 


-uo 


I nexperi enced- Experi enced 


-31 


-32 


-lb 


-10 


16 


1 / 


/u 


111 


OR 


1 H 


Verbal -Quiet 


-02 


04 


79 


"7 "7 

77 


-12 


07 


- lb 


- 1 1 


b J 


no 


Uncraineo-Trained 


-25 


-23 


-13 


-03 


OG 


lli 


o3 


ol 


1 /I 


1 o 


Awful -ilice 


-79 


-57 


-03 


08 


13 


\d 




O A 
OH 


OQ 




Extroverted- I ntroverted 


12 


-02 


72 


75 


-11 


-19 


-04 


-09 


-05 


00 


Just- Unjust 


87 


75 


12 


-02 


-10 


-10 


-12 


-03 


-14 


-36 


Good-Bad 


'87 


82 


12 


05 


-04 


-01 


-18 


-08 


-19 


-21 


Uni nf ormed-I nf ormed 


-33 


-22 


-17 


-06 


OP 


16 


CO 


77 


00 


00 


Cruel -Kind 


-78 


-74 


02 


06 


12 


14 


30 


31 


20 


11 


Talkative-Silent 


-06 


-07 


77 


82 


10 


-06 


-11 


-03 


-15 


-11 


Adventurous-Cautious 


09 


06 


72 


64 


00 


00 


-09 


06 


-25 


-13 


Reliable-Unreliable 


80 


82 


15 


10 


-07 


-05 


-20 


-15 


-14 


-17 



Eigenvalue 
Percent of Variance 



5.18 4.52 2.49 2.40 1.60 1.63 2.15 2.40 1.57 1.51 
29 25 14 13 09 09 • 12 13 09 08 



Totals; Eicjenvaluo 
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Subset A = 12.99 



Percent of Variance 



Subset A 



72 



Subset B = 12.46 
Subset B = 69 



TABLE 3 

IlotatGd Factor Loadings fc. Male and Female Subjects 
in Illinois State University Sample 



Scale Factor 

Character Extroversion Composure Competence 
Sample Sex M F' M F H F W F 



intGlligent-unir.telligont 


-39 


-35 


12 


12 


-11 


-13 


73 


60 


nervous -poised 


26 


19 


-22 


-35 


73 


63 


-11 


-17 


tense-relaxed 


18 


12 


-IG 


-39 


80 


C5 


-11 


00 


believable-unbelievable 


-75 


-80 


02 


-02 


-17 


-07 


22 


09 


good natured- irritable 


-60 


-68 


14 


14 


-22 


-21 


39 


00 


cooper ati ve-negati vi s ti c 


-65 


-76 


-03 


02 


-20 


-19 


39 


11 


meek- aggressive 


14 


-14 


-68 


-71 


-04 


12 


-01 


-22 


valuable-V)/orthless 


-77 


-83 


08 


06 


-04 


-11 


32 


20 


verbal -i.uiQt 


03 


13 


77 


73 


-19 


-12 


10 


00 


iieadstrong-mi lu 


02 


02 


6G 


71 


-16 


10 


-19 


-10 


untrained- trained 


36 


31 


-25 


-22 


04 


20 


-72 


-72 


admirable-contemptable 


-75 


-83 


IG 


05 


-17 


-16 


29 


10 


aw 1 u 1 1 1 1 v*v- 


7u 


62 


-04 


08 


21 


16 


-16 


-26 


just-unjust 


-72 


-80 


07 


11 


-.16 


-07 


27 


11 


energetic- tired 


-2C 


-36 


61 


62 


-08 


-23 


27 


12 


good-bad 


-77 


-83 


02 


n 


-10 


-10 


32 


10 


uniiifoi'iiiGd- informed 


36 


21 


-33 


-18 


03 


05 


-59 


-81 


talkative-silent 


00 


-12 


79 


77 


-02 


05 


17 


06 


impressive-unimpressive 


■ -58 


-76 


19 


16 


-16 


-22 


31 


18 


rel i able-unreliable 


-77 


-84 


-01 


07 


-13 


-13 


22 


13 


Eigenvalue 


5.84 


6.55 


2.84 


3.07 


l.GO 


1.20 


2.58 


1.85 


Vari ance 


29 


33 


14 


15 


OS 


06 


13 


09 



Totals Eigenvalue Males = 12,86 Females ^ 12,67 

Percent of Variance ilales = 64 Females = 63 



TABLE 4 

Rotated Faciu. uuuuings For University of Soutliorn California Sample 





Factor 








^Ca I c 


utnera i Lva i ua ui on 


LAuroversi on 


composure 




nervous-poised 


-28 




. . . 
-Go 


. 


tense- re 1 axed 


-34 


-01 


-62 




sinfu rtuous 


-70 


14 


-Oo , 




believable-unbelievable 


71 


08 


oy 




intel 1 actual -narroiv 


80 


--l 1 


24 




cooperati ve-uncooperati ve 


79 


-14 


1 1 




ou tgoi nn-wi thdr aun 


07 


C9 


15 




oi s nones t- nones t 


-8/ 


-04 






meek-- aggros s i ve 


08 


-55 


- 1 c 




val uable-v/orthless 


87 


-U 1 


1/ 




calm-anxi ous 


22 


-03 


70 




verbal-quiet 


-03 


C7 


01 




logi cal-i 1 logi cal 


88 


-05 


10 




undependable-responsi ble 


-76 


-22 


-08 




admi r ab 1 e - con temp t a b 1 o 


81 


-05 


17 




awful -ni ce 


-81 


06 


-11 




qua] i f i ed-unqual i f i ed 


82 


00 


09 




extroverted- introverted 


03 


75 


11 




just- unjust 


84 


-02 


07 




unpleasant-pleasant 


-76 


01 


-11 




tiniid-bolu 


03 


-75 


04 




energetic- tired 


28 


71 


-03 




gOOQ-uaQ 


o/ 


m 






composed-excitable 


09 


-09 


79 




i ncompe tent- competent 


-81 


-00 


-01 




cruel -kind 


-76 


08 


-03 




talkative-si lent 


-14 


71 


00 




expert-inexpert 


75 


16 


18 




impressive- unimpressive 


84 


15 


10 




re 1 i ab 1 e- unr e 1 i ab 1 e 


78 


10 


04 












Total 


Eigenvalue 


12.82 


3.69 


2.25 


18.76 


Percent of Variance 


43 


12 


08 


63 
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TA3LE 5 

Rot Factor loadings for Hampton Institute Sample 



Scale 



General Factor 
Evaluatio^n _Extrov^sion _ COTPqsmre .^^Q^ 



i ntel 1 i gent-uni ntell i oent 

soci able-unsociable 

nervous-poised 

tense-rc^laxed 

believable-unbelievable 

i ntel 1 ectual -narrovi 

outgoi ng-vji thdravjn 

dislionest-honest 

valuable-vjorthless 

selfish-unselfish 

calM-anxious 

inexperienced-experienced 
verbal-quiet 
logical-illogical 
undepenclable- responsible 
untrained- trained 
unsyrnpatlioti c-sympatheti c 
adnii r abl e- contemptab 1 e 
aviful-nice 

qualified-unqual ified 
just-unjust 
timid-bold 
good-bad 

repulsive- attractive 

incompetent- competent 

cruel -kind 

talkative-silent 

expert-i Inexpert 

passive-active 

i ;np Qs s i ve- un i mp res s i ve 

adventurous- cautious 

crude- refi ned 

reliable-unreliable 



Eigenvalue 
Percent of Variance 
Totals: 

Eigenvalue 
Percent of Variance 



G5 
39 
-15 
-26 
81 
74 
05 
-73 
78 
-75 
16 
-75 
-03 
67 
-75 
-67 
-74 
83 
-75 
84 
86 
04 
33 
-78 
-73 
-72 
-06 
73 
-13 
CO 
IS 
-71 
80 



13.59 
42 



07 


39 


-03 


-2o 


02 


30 


02 


-63 


-33 


-72 


-10 


12 


-01 


-70 


-12 


14 


00 


09 


25 


-1 / 


05 


23 


-01 


-34 


39 


08 


16 


-64 


00 


05 


-27 


05 


09 


14 


25 


-27 


00 


-17 


-02 


14 


-12 


66 


-12 


-17 


-20 


-26 


08 


10 


79 


-10 


00 


-07 


14 


09 


19 


-37 


-12 


-23 


-15 


11 


-12 


-08 


-20 


10 


18 


04 


-03 


37 


-U 


12 


07 


-20 


26 


-09 


-20 


07 


10 


25 


04 


-05 


-11 


no 
OZ 


CM 

u/ 


— cz) 


-07 


-n 


-77 


05 


-10 


-01 


20 


-19 


OG 


-10 


16 


35 


01 


-16 


-21 


17 


14 


01 


-34 


28 


78 


-10 


03 


09 


-03 


22 


37 


07 


-06 


29 


-69 


05 


06 


30 


09 


-13 


-07 


19 


62 


-05 


13 


-04 


-11 


25 


-05 


17 


-20 


-26 


1.82 


2.38 


2.30 


2.00 


06 


07 


07 


07 



22.17 
67 



TABLE 6 

Rotated Factor Loadings for Jananese Sample 



Factor 

Scale Character/Sociability Composure Competence Extroversion 



i ntel 1 i gevjt-uni ntel 1 i gent 


n 


25 


63 


07 


nervous-poised 


-04 


67 


00 


11 


tense- relaxed 


06 


83 


17 


02 


sinful-virtuous 


-61 


-09 


-28 


15 


be 1 i e V ab 1 e- u nbe 1 i e v ab 1 e 


71 


OC 


17 


24 


good- natured- irritable 


80 


06 


09 


25 


i ntell ec tual -narrovi 


07 


-05 


82 


20 


dishonest-honest 


-82 


12 


07 


-03 


valuable-worthless 


75 


20 


15 


31 


undependable-rosponsible 


-63 


16 


12 


-29 


confident-lacks confidence 


21 


-61 


-04 


20 


unsympacneLi c-sympaLtien c 


-b 1 




-to 




admi r ab 1 e- CO n temp t i b 1 e 


81 


10 


27 


14 


av)ful-nicG 


-74 


14 


-15 


-19 


extroverted- i ntroverted 


oe 


-33 


-19 


70 


just*-unjirt 


05 


03 


•04 


15 


unp 1 eas an u p 1 e as an t 


-89 


-OC 


-03 


-16 


enerqetic-ti red 


30 


-09 


11 


76 


good- bad 


71 


09 


37 


18 


repulsive-attractive 


-73 


30 


-09 


05 


i ncompetent- competent 


38 


22 


-67 


-02 


cruel -kind 


-86 


CI 


-02 


02 


talkativo-silent 


17 


05 


-05 


73 


expert-inexpert 


01 


-12 


64 


12 


passive-active 


-38 


17 


03 


-71 


adventurous-cautious 


15 


ID 


21 


64 


rel i able-unrel i able 


69 


21 


-05 


17 


Eigenvalue- 


9.13 


2.18 


2.61 


3.28 


Percent of Variance 


34 


08 


10 


12 



Totals: 

Eigenvalue 17.20 



Percent of Variance 



TABLE 7 

[iultiple Correlations of Credibility Dimensions with Criterion Variables 



Data 
Sample 


1 


2 


3 


Criterion 
4 


Vari abl e 
5 6 


7 


8 


9 


Bloanington- 
iiormal 


56 


56 


54 


24 












Peoria 


67 


67- . 


61 


40 


52 


51 


46 


69 


61 


ISU 


62 


59 


59 


40 


54 


48' 


53 


69 


57 


use 


72 


66 


70 


16 


64 


60 


55 


74 


50 


Hampton 


70 


G8 


61 


45 


65 


61 


54 


73 


66 


Japan 


42 


33 


45 


22 


39 


31 


47 


46 


41 . 



TABLE 8 

Multiple Correlations of Correct and Incorrect Factor Structures 
with Criterion Variables for the Peoria Sample 



Source of 
Factor Structure 


1 


2 


3 


Criterion Variable 
4 5 6 


7 


8 


9 


Peori a 


67 


67 


61 


40 


52 


51 


4C 


69 


61 


ISU • 


68 


67 


63 


40 


53 


52 


47 


73 


64 


use 


50 


43 


51 


25 


37 


32 


32 


52 


48 


Hampton 


71 


67 


65 


41 


52 


52 


47 


71 


63 


Japan 


58 


67 


62 


40 


52 


52 


47 


71 


62 
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TABLE 9 

iiultiple Correlations of Correct and Incorrect Factors Structures 
viith Criterion Variables For the Illinois State Sample 



Source of 
Factor Structure 


1 


2 


3 


Criterion 

4 5 


Variables 

c • 


7 


8 


9 


ISU 


62 


59 


59 


40 


54 


48 


53 


69 


57 


Peori a 


58 


55 


56 


38 


50 


46 


50 


65 


52 


use 


46 


43 


48 


30 


39 


35 


39 


52 


45 


Hampton 


63 


59 


60 


3C 


54 


43 


52 


67 


56 


Japan 


G2 


58 


61 


38 


54 


49 


53 


58 


55 



TABLE 10 

liultiple Correlations of Correct and Incorrect Factor Structures 
with Criterion Variables for the Southern California Sample 



Source of Criterion Variables 

Factor Structure 123456789 



use 


72 


66 


70 


16 


64 


60 


55 


74 


50 


Peoria 


71 


G5 


71 


22 


67. 


GO 


53 


72 


52 


ISU 


69 


66 


Go 


22 


67 


61 


56 


74 


47 


Hampton 


72 


66 


73 


20 


63 


59 


57 


75 


50 


Japan 


72 


67 


69 


15 


55 


59 


55 


74 


49 



TABLE n 



llultiple Correlation of Correct and Incorrect Factor Structures 
' it'll Criterion Variables for the Hampton Institute Sample 



Source of 

r actor oiructure 


1 
1 


o 
c 


•5 
0 


Criterion Variable 
4 5 5 


7 


8 


9 


Hamrton 


70 


GG 


Gl 


45 


65 


61 


54 


73 


66 


Peori a 


64 


66 


55 


43 


G3 


GO 


52 


69 


64 


ISU 


65 


68 


58 


45 


C5 


Gl 


49 ■ 


72 


66 


= :SC 


C7 


:7 


59 


42 


03 


59 


51 


72 


G5 


Japan 


68 




. 60 


44 


64 


59 


54 


71 


65 










TABLE 12 












llultiple Correclations of Correct and Incorrect Factor Structures 
with Criterion Variables for the Japanese Sample 






Source of 
Factor Structure 


1 


2 


3 


Criterion Variables 
4 5 6 


7 


a 


9 


Japan 


42 


33 


45 


22 


39 


31 


47 


46 


41 


P eori a 


47 


48 


55 


53 


39 


34 


49 


42 


49 


ISU 


30 


2S 


50 


29 


35 


24 


45 


40 


42 


use 


41 


34 


47 


47 


39 


24 


40 


45 


45 


Hampton 


49 


40 




51 


45 


35 


52 


48 


51 . 
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TABLE 13 



Sample 



Renression Equations for Criterion Variable 1: 
"IJhen I need information on an issue ^ I consider 
this person as a source of infornationj to be" 



Equation 



Bloomington-ilomial 
Peoria 

ISU 

use 

Hampton 
Japan 



Y = 1.30 + (Competence) 

Y = .10 + 1.18 (Character) -.24 (Extroversion) 
+ .38 (Competence) 

Y = .06 + .25 (Competence) -.19 (Composure) 
+1.29 (Character) 

Y = -.79 + 1,57 (General Evaluation) 

Y = -2.78 + 1.76 (General Evaluation) 

+ .33 (Extroversion) - .30 (Sociability) 

Y = 3.0G + .54 (Character/Sociability) 
+ .36 (Competence) 



TABLE 14 

Regression Equations for Criterion Variable 2; 
"When I am faced vn'th making a decision,. I 
consider this person's opinions to be" 



Sample 



ERIC 



Dlormi ny ton-Woniial 

Peon a 
ISU 

use 

Hampton 
Japan 



Equati on 



Y = 4.64 + 1.30 (Competence) + .47 (Sociability) 
+ .41 (Composure) 

Y = -0.73 + 1.27 (Character) + .15 (Competence) 

Y = .17 -.24 (Competence) + 1.4G (Character) 

Y = 0.37 + 1.48 (General Evaluation) 
-.29 (Composure) 

Y = -2.74 + 1.50 (General Evaluation) 
+ .22 (Dynamism) 

Y = 5.47 + .52 (Character/Sociability) 
-.18 (Composure) 



TABLE 15 



Regression Equations for Criterion Variable 3: 
"As. a communicator, I consider this person to 
be'^ 



Sample 



Equation 



Blooming ton-ilonnal 

Peoria 

ISU 

use 

Hampton 
Japan 



Y = -1.60 + 1.27 (Competence) + ,39 (Sociability) 

Y = .05 + 1-09 (Character) + .28 (Competence) 

Y = -1.23 + .3:^ (Competence) + .27 (Extroversion) 
+ 1.07 (Character) 

Y = -2.83 + 1.20 (General Evaluation) 
+ <55 (Extroversion) + .22 (Composure) 

Y = .97 + 1.32 (General Evaluation) 

Y = .C7 + .23 (Character/Sociability) 

+ .42 (Competence) + .61 (Extroversion) 



TABLE 16 

Regression Equations for Criterion Variable 4: 
"I seek opportunities to communicate with 
this person'* 



Sample 



Equation 



ERIC 



R looHH f ly ton- l iorma 1 

Peoria 

ISU 

use 

Hamp-on 



Japan 



Y =-1.87 + .63 (Competence) + .68 (Sociability) 

Y 2.10 + .08 (Character) -.29 (Extroversion) 

Y = -.38 + .45 (Competence) -.22 (Composure) 
+ .70 (Character) 

Y = 2.93 + .25 (General Evaluation) 
-.35 (Composure) 

Y = -2.6 + .66 (General Evaluation) 
+ .20 (Composure) + .33 (Dynamism) 

Y = 6.10 + .45 (Character/Sociability) 
-.18 (Competence) -.31 (Extroversion) 



TABLE 17 



Regression Equations for Criterion Variable 5: 
"If this person asked you to change your opinion 
on something 5 how likely v^ould you be to do so?" 





Saiiiole 


Equation 


Peoria 




Y = .80 + 1.06 (Character) -.21 (Extroversion) 


ISU 




Y = -.31 -.18 (Competence) +1.25 (Character) 


use 




Y = 1.10 + 1.41 (General Evaluation) 
+ .29 (Extroversion) -.57 (Composure) 


Hampton 




Y = -2.96 + 1.06 (General Evaluation) 
+ .39 (Dynamism) 


Japan 




Y = .51 + ,61 (Character/Sociability) 
+.24 (Composure) + .23 (Competence) 






TA&LE 18 






Regression Equations for Criterion Variable 6; 
"If t!)is person asked you to do something you 
had not done before, how likely would you be 
to do so?" 




Sample 


Equation 


Peoria 




Y = .81 + l.OC (Character) -.23 (Extroversion) 


ISU 




Y = .13 -.22 (Competence) + 1.12 (Character) 


use 




Y = -.02 + 1.28 (General Evaluation) 
-.33 (Composure) 



Hampton Y = -2.58 + .95 (General Evaluation) 

+ .38 (Dynamism) 

Japan Y = 2.04 -.26 (Composure) + .60 (Competence) 

+ .20 (Extroversion) 
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TABLE 19 



Regression Equations for Criterion Variable 7: 
"If this person saici somethinq vias false that 
you believed was true, how likely vjould you be 
to chanoe your mind?" 



Sainple Equation 

Peoria Y = -0.38 + .94 (Character) 

ISU Y = -.31 -.26 (Competence) + 1.24 (Character) 

use Y = -.66 + 1.05 (General Evaluation) 

Hampton Y = -1.55 + 1.C2 (General Evaluation) 

-.27 (Sociability) + .45 (Dynamism) 

Japan Y = 4.69 + .75 (Character/sociability) 

-.75 (Composure) + .19 (Competence) 



TABLE 20 

Regression Equations for Criterion Variable 8: 
"How well do I like this person?" 



Equation 



Y = -1.51 + 1.48 (Character) 

Y = -.63 -.21 (Competence) + 1.53 (Character) 

Y = -l.Cl + 1.53 (General Evaluation) • 
-.25 (Composure) 

Y = -4.35 + 1.33 (General Evaluation) 
+ .30 (Extroversion) + .34 (Dynamism) 

Y = 1.92 + .39 (Character/Sociability) 



Samolc 



Peori a 

ISU 

use 

Hampton 
Japan 



ERIC 



TABLE 21 

Regression Equations for Criterion Variable 9: 
"Hov^ well would you like to vjork witlrthis person?" 



Sample Equation 

Peoria Y = 2.07 + 1.36 (Character) + .19 (Composure) 

ISU Y = -.65 -,23 (Composure) + 1.5G (Character) 

use Y = -.79 + 1.24 (General Evaluation) 

+ .31 (Extroversion) -.32 (Composure) 

Hampton -. Y = -4.15 + 1.50 (General Evaluation) 

+ .37 (Extroversion) 

Japan Y = .43 + .73 (Character/Sociability) 

+ .38 (Competence) 



ERIC 



TABLE 22 

Suggested Scales For the ileasurement of the Source Credibility of Public Figures 



Dimension 



Competence 



Character 



Composure 



Extroversion 



Soci ability 



Scales 



expert- inexpert 
competent- i ncompetent 
responsible-undependable 
qualified-unqualified 
experienced- inexperienced . 
trai ned-untrai ned 
i n tel Ti gent-uni ntel 1 i gent 
i ntel 1 ectual -narrow 

honest-disiionest 

nice-awful 

just-unjust 

good-bad. 

kind- cruel 
reliable-unreliable 

believable-unbelievable 

■ admirable-contemptable 

' calm-anxious 

poised-nervtDus 
• relaxed-tenso 

"talkative-silent 
extroverted-introverted _ 

verbal -quiet 

aggressive-meek 

bold-timid 

adventurous-cautious ' 

energetic-tired 

attractive-unattractive, 
good natured-irritable . • 
che<?rful-gloomy- 
sociable-unsociable ; 



APPEilDIX A 



Semantic Differential Scales 



Intel ligont-Unintelll gent 
Soci able- Unsociable 
liorvous-Poised 
Cheerful -Gloomy 
Tense- Relaxed 
Sinful-Vi rtuous 
Be 11 e V ab 1 g- Unuol i o vab 1 e 
Good-natured-Irritable 
Intel lectual-Karrow 
Cooperati ve-i legati vi s ti c 
Outgoi ng-Hi tlidrawn 
jishonc'St-Honest 
*ioak- Aggressive 
Valuable-iJorthless 
Selfish-Unselfish 
Calin- Anxious 

Inexperienced-Experienced 
Vorbal-Quiet 
Logical -Illogical 
Unaepondab 1 e- Res pons i b 1 e 
Headstrong-Mild 
Friendly- Unfriendly 
Confident- Lacks confidence 



Untrained-Trained 
Unsympatheti c-Synoathcti c 
Acini rabl e- Contetnptabl e 
Awful-ih'ce 

Qualified-Unqualified 

Extroverted- Introverted 

Just-Unjust 

Unpleasant-r leas ant 

Timid-Bold 

Energetic-Tired 

Good-Bad 

PnGDuI si ve-Attracti ve 
Uni nf ornod-Inf ormed 
Coinposed-Exci tabl e 
Inconpetent-Coir^potent 
Cruel -Ki nd 
TalkativG-Silent 
Expert-Inexpert 
Passive- Active 
Iiripressive-Unimpressi ve 
Adventurous-Cautious 
Crude-Refined 
Reliable-Unreliable 
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Potential Cormunication-Pvelated Behavior Scales 

When I need information on an issue, I consider this person as a source of 
information, to be: 

Worthless - Extremely Valuable 

lihen I am faced with making a decision, I consider this person's ooinions to 
be: Worthless - Extremely Valuable 

As a coiniiiunicator:, I consider this person to be: 

Inferior - Superior 

I soak opportunities to communicate vn'th this person 

Hot at all - Very often 

If tiiis person asked you to change your opinion on somethinq, how likely 
vvould you be to do so? Very Unlikely - Very Likely 



C. If tnis person asked you to do something you had not done before, how 
likely v.ould you be to do so? Very Unlikely - Very Likely 

7. If this person said something V'as false that you believed vfas true, how 
likely i/ould you be to change your mind? 

Very Unlikely - Very Likely 

a. How well do you like this person? Very Little - Very much 

). \\o\! v/ell would you like to work with this person? 

Very Little - Very much 



